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Alumni Reading 


By Elta Lenart 
Adult Education O ffice 


For good or evil the growing move- 
ment to keep intellectual curiosity alive 
in college alumni is making itself felt in 
both college and public libraries. The 
college library may be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to continue and extend its influ- 
ence on the minds it has helped mature ; 
it may, on the other hand, be appalled at 
the amount of money it will cost to buy 
books needed by the alumni and the time 
taken up by the mechanics of distribu- 
tion. The large public library welcomes 
the stimulation of the college lists and 
reading courses, but the small library 
with its inadequate book budget looks 
apprehensively at the number and vari- 
ety of books included in the lists from 
all the colleges interested in the move- 
ment. 


This burden on the small public li- 
brary and on the struggling library of 
the smaller college was brought up in 
the section on alumni education at the 
conference of the American Association 
for Adult Education held in Chicago in 
May 1930. One _ college president 
thought, and said, that alumni education 
machinery in the individual college was 
clumsy and wasteful, stretching out as it 
did into far territory; and placing a se- 
vere burden on the college library. Col- 
leges would be wiser, he said, if each 
did adult education work only in its own 
territory, leaning on the local public li- 
brary of the remote alumnus to give him 
aid. Delegates agreed with him about 
the physical clumsiness of the device, 
but emphatically stated their belief that 
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at present one must bait the intellectual 
hook with the lure of the Alma Mater if 
one hoped to catch the wary alumnus. 


Although the alumni education move- 
ment is fairly new, libraries have grap- 
pled with it with a good deal of success. 
A joint advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed, representing adult education and 
college interests, to study the various 
phases of the movement: the alumni 
study clubs, alumni summer colleges, 
alumni conferences, 
courses. 
of Iowa State College at Ames, who has 
done some good work in this line him- 
self, is chairman. Other members are: 
Milton Ferguson, librarian-elect, Brook- 
lyn Public Library ; Carleton B. Joeckel, 
professor, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan; Clarence 
B. Lester, secretary, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission; W. M. Lewis, 
president, Lafayette College; Willard 
P. Lewis, librarian, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Charles E. Rush, librarian, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Nell 
Unger, librarian, Reed College; Louis 
R. Wilson, librarian, University of 
North Carolina, and Henry M. Wriston, 
president, Lawrence College. The Board 
on the Library and Adult Education of 
the American Library Association is 
represented by Matthew S. Dudgeon, its 
chairman, and F. K. W. Drury, the ex- 
ecutive assistant. 


alumni reading 


Charles H. Brown, librarian 


Broadly speaking, this committee be- 
lieves that the possibilities of college li- 
brary participation in this movement are 
these: preparation of booklists, organ- 
ization of alumni libraries, actual loan 
of the books recommended, summary of 
book sources available to the alumni in 
their own communities, and a reference 


service to alumni from material found 
in books. 


Although a number of other colleges 
and universities are making experi- 
ments in alumni education, interest is 
centered just now in the five colleges 
given special grants by the Carnegie 
Corporation: Lafayette, Lawrence, 
Michigan, Ohio State and Vassar. 

The University of Michigan began its 
alumni education work in October, 1928, 
by sending out to all alumni in the state 
bulletins calling attention to the exten- 
sion service of the University library. 
The response to these bulletins indi- 
cated a need for a correspondence ad- 
Wilfred B. Shaw in 
Alumni and adult education* describes 
the alumni requests: 


visory service. 


Doctors, lawyers and business men were 
looking for help in relation to their hobbies 
or avocations; several desired material on 
gardens and landscape design; one graduate 
asked for information on fur farming. Bibli- 
ographies in the field of history were re- 
quested, while a number of business men 
asked for light on special problems in adver- 
tising. In many cases special bibliographies 
were provided. The department also under- 
took a compilation of reading courses with 
bibliographies; in several cases they were 
provided to meet the precise need of an indi- 
vidual. At the end of the year the librarian 
reported a total of thirty special lists on 
file. This type of service might well be de- 
veloped further. 


In June, 1930, the special lists had 
increased to 115. 

This extension work includes a refer- 
ence service that the small public library 
with its limited collection could not well 
manage, and it still does not deprive the 
local library of its patrons. From this 
first intellectual contact with its alumni 





*Shaw, Wilfred B. Alumni and adult education, an 
introductory survey. American Association for Adult 
Education. New York. 1929. 50c. 
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the University of Michigan went on to 
the organization of local reading and 
study groups in the near vicinity of Ann 
Arbor and in Detroit and sent out read- 
ing lists to all the alumni composing 
these groups and to any other of the 
alumni who were interested. In addi- 
tion to these study groups and reading 
lists, a special alumni information bureau 
was formed (with the help of the Uni- 
versity library) “to meet the educational 
and intellectual needs of the alumni,” 
and a five day alumni college was or- 
ganized after commencement last June, 
at which alumni gathered to hear lec- 
tures on art, landscape design, invest- 
ments, drama, geology, music and 
heredity. All of these activities mean 
more frequent visits to the local public 
libraries, although it is the service of 
the University library which the bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of Alumni Relations 
most particularly advertise. The library, 
this bulletin informs alumni, is prepared 
to furnish photostat copies of special and 
rare material in its possession; to offer 
the services of all the separately housed 
special libraries on the campus (the 
Medical and Dentistry libraries, the En- 
gineering and Architectural libraries, the 
Natural Science library, the Chemistry 
and Pharmacy libraries, the Physics li- 
brary, the Business Administration li- 
brary and the Transportation library) ; 
and to make every effort to put alumni 
in touch with libraries from which the 
books can be borrowed. 

The bulletin states that W. W. Bishop, 
librarian, hopes eventually to be able to 
extend the library service to include the 
loan of books, and that in the meanwhile 
the office of Alumni Relations has ar- 
ranged a liberal discount upon books 


purchased through local booksellers in 
Ann Arbor. 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., is 
giving its alumni the urge for study ina 
very personal way. Each month a list 
of six books, carefully chosen for their 
readability and annotated by the college 
faculty, is sent to a large group of 
alumni. The college lends books to 
those who are without library facilities, 
but others are encouraged to borrow 
from their own public libraries. To 
further the use of public libraries, each 
month the book list is sent to every pub- 
lic library in Wisconsin, through the co- 
operation of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission. 

Parenthetically, the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia in Washing- 
ton, reverses this procedure by securing 
the lists of Washington graduates of the 
colleges, sending out booklists and in- 
viting graduates to the library. 

Two other colleges enjoying Carnegie 
grants have interesting experiments not 
so directly linked with library facilities. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., issues the 
Lafayette Bookshelf, a bulletin with lists 
of books on various subjects annotated 
by the faculty experts. The alumni as- 
sociation has arranged with the college 
book stores to sell the listed books to 
alumni at a discount. Vassar College 
not only sends out booklists but also 
has alumni study clubs and an annual 
summer school to study euthenics, the 
science of the betterment of the human 
race by environment. The cooperative 
bookshop issues pamphlets and booklists 
the year around. 


Work done at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity more or less directly for alumni is 
promoted by the cooperation of the Ohio 
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Library Association which sends the lists 
around to the libraries of the state. 
Iowa State College has a book club pro- 
moted by the college library, whose 
members each pay for one or more vol- 
umes and in this way collect a circulat- 
ing library of books for all. Its 
success, although the project is still ex- 
perimental, seems assured. The alumni 
association takes care of the correspon- 


dence while the college library buys and 
distributes the books. A similar plan is 
under way at the University of Mis- 
souri. Proposed alumni education at 
the University of Oklahoma depends 
upon the state library service. The 
University of Pittsburgh admits its 
alumni to the privileges of the library 
upon the same basis as the under- 
graduates. 





Expansion of the Decimal Classification 


The office for D. C. numbers on L. C. 
cards is in close touch with the editorial 
office of the D. C. (also located in the 
Library of Congress) and is permitted 
to make use of changes and expansions 
which have not yet appeared in print. 

The following changes in and addi- 
tions to Decimal classification, edition 
twelve, have been authorized by the 
D. C. editorial office and are to be in- 
corporated in the 13th edition: 


007 Action and organization in general. 
Human labor. 
312 Change last note to read: “Class 


general local statistics of 
population in 312.09, divided 
geographically like 930-999; e. g., 
Population of Maine 312.09741.” 
An expansion by topics—births, 
deaths, etc.—is under considera- 
tion for 312.1-.9. 


343.3-.9 Transfer general local material 
to 343.093-.099, leaving 343.1-.9 
for topical expansion now under 
consideration. 

371.333 Broadcasting. 


335 Visual instruction. Include here 
television, considered as a method 
of instruction. 


529.2 Eras, various kinds of _ years, 
months, weeks, decades, etc. 
a Calendars in general; including 
ancient and non-Christian. 
4 Christian calendars. 


Al Coptic and other primitive Christian 
calendars. 

42 Calendar of Julius Caesar. 

43 Calendar of Gregory, 1582— 
Almanacs. 

44 Ecclesiastic calendar: determina- 
tion. 

$ Modern projects for reform of 
the calendar. 

581.92 Broaden present meaning from 

“Marine flora” to “Aquatic flora.” 

.928 Include with Arctic ocean in this 
number Antarctic ocean (now 
581.929). 


.929 Use for “Fresh-water flora,” di- 
viding 581.9293-.9299 like 930-999. 

591.92 Follow same plan as for 581.92. 

Pending Changes 
Class marks are not being given 
for clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
lucidity, telepathy, materializa- 
tion, dematerialization, telekinesis, 
and levitation, pending possible 
transfer from 134 to 133. 


133-134 


629.13-.19 Scheme for aeronautics is to be re- 


vised, probably consolidated in 
629.13. Consequently works on 
aeronautics are now being classed 
in 629.13, without subdivision ex- 
cept for form. 


653 Scheme for shorthand is being re- 


vised, and consequently subdivi- 
sions of 653 are not at present 
being used. 


772 Class mark for color photography 


is being omitted, pending possible 
change. 
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773 Class mark for Woodbury type is 
being omitted, pending possible 
change. 

Caution 


Since not all matters of policy in ap- 
plying the Decimal Classification could 
be settled at once when the work was 
begun, some changes have been made 
since the first half of April. Libraries 
are asked to note the following incon- 
sistencies : 

923.1-.9 


Country subdivisions sometimes 
omitted. 

808.81-.87. Used at first also for collections 

containing only English 

American poetry, drama, 


now 821.08-827.08 are used. 


and 
eve. $ 


A Successful 


The twenty state and county library 
workers who attended the first Rural 
Library Extension Institute, held June 
30-July 18, in connection with the ninth 
Rural Leadership Summer School, at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
were occupied with fundamental prob- 
lems of state and county library exten- 
sion, as well as by lectures on rural soci- 
ology, adult education and state and 
county library interests. 

At the opening of the Institute, each 
member was assigned one of the fol- 
lowing projects to present and discuss 
at the end of the three weeks: 

1. Organization and 
library extension agency. 

2. The state’s responsibility for stimulat- 
ing county library service. 

3. Professional standards in library serv- 
ice: certification, examinations, etc. 


4. Federal and state financial aid for rural 
library extension. 


function of a state 


5. Demonstration as a method of promot- 
ing support of library service. 

6. Book service from a state center vs. 
county library service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


924 -928 Often carried out beyond the 
point recommended in the Deei- 
mal Classification. 

The work of this office is in a broader 
sense the cooperative effort of Ameri- 
can libraries than any project heretofore 
undertaken. More libraries support it 
and a larger percentage of them receive 
(or may receive) the benefit of it. Be- 
cause it is in its beginnings and has 
immense possibilities for usefulness 
(particularly in reducing the cost of 
cataloging), it bespeaks the support and 
encouragement of all libraries using the 
Decimal Classification. 


Davip J. HAyKIN, in charge. 


Experiment 


7. Leadership of state library agency in 
securing advanced library legislation. 

8. The state library extension agency as 
adviser in founding local library. 

9. Basic or fundamental items in the state 
laws regarding the establishment and mainte- 
nance of free public libraries. 

10. Costs of county library service based 
on questionnaire reports. 

11. Contracts with 
county library service. 


existing libraries for 
12. Relationship between independent town 
libraries and the county system. 
13. Local responsibility for 
county branches and _ stations 
todian. 


housing of 
and for cus- 


14. Service to rural schools by a county 
library. 

15. Library service to children in a rural 
area. 

16. Detailed plan for library service for a 
specific county, including survey, budget, pub- 
licity, etc. 

Some of the larger and more detailed 
projects were assigned to two members 
in collaboration, and one project was as- 
signed to three persons. 

In addition to working on these proj- 
ects, members of the Institute attended 
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daily classes in rural sociology, under 
Professor J. H. Kolb, head of the Rural 
Leadership Summer School, and a rec- 
ognized master of the discussion method 
with adult students ; and other classes in 
adult education under John D. Willard, 
research associate for the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, who gave 
a helpful and broadening discussion of 
rural problems closely related to the 
work of the library. 


In both these classes, Institute mem- 
bers had the advantage of association 
with other workers in the field of rural 
advancement, including chiefly social and 
religious workers and ministers. 


The Institute was held under the 
auspices of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee on Library Extension, 
with the cooperation of the A. L. A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Sixteen states, six of them south- 
ern, were represented by the Institute 
members. The newly appointed A. L. A. 
Regional Field Agent for the South, 
twelve state library extension workers 
and seven county library workers were 
present. Alice S. Tyler, recently dean of 
the School of Library Science at West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, di- 
rected the Institute, and Harriet C. 
Long, of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, was instructor. Julia 
Wright Merrill, library extension spe- 
cialist of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, gave lectures on legislation, state 
aid and county library laws, and Clar- 
ence B. Lester, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Free Commission, 
lectured on state appropriations, budgets 
and related matters. 

Visiting lecturers and their subjects 
included: Essae M. Culver, secretary of 
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the Louisiana Library Commission, “In- 
tensive Promotion of Library Serv- 
ice,” and “Library Service, State and 
County”; Harriet A. Wood, state super- 
visor of school libraries, Minnesota State 
Department of Education, “Library 
Service to Rural Schools”; Gratia A. 
Countryman, librarian of the Minne- 
apolis and Hennepin County Public Li- 
brary, “County and City Relations in 
County Library Service’; Mary G. 
Lacy, librarian, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, “Agricultural Literature.” 


The following members of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin also 
lectured: Ford MacGregor, professor of 
political science, on “Units of Govern- 
ment, especially the County”; B. H. 
Hibbard, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, on “Taxation; a Basic Factor in 
County Work’; A. W. Hopkins, pro- 
fessor of agricultural journalism, on 
“Publicity for Rural Programs.” Mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. Headquarters’ staff 
visited the Institute and took part in the 
discussions. 

In a report of the Institute, Miss 
Tyler writes : “The Institute was frankly 
an experiment and all concerned in it, 
faculty, members and promotors, entered 
into the spirit of friendly cooperation. 
The scope was necessarily limited in 
many ways, but chiefly as to time... . 
It was soon disclosed that each county 
and each state presented distinctive as- 
pects which called for resourcefulness 
and ingenuity on the part of each li- 
brarian. By means of the discussions all 
members gained many points and prac- 
tices which might later be applied to 
their own problems.” 

There are already requests that the In- 
stitute be repeated another year. 
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A Junior College * 


The first conference of junior college 
librarians ever called under national 
auspices was held as a round table Tues- 
day morning, June 24, with the chair- 
man, Winifred E. Skinner, librarian of 
Pasadena Junior College, presiding. 

The group met to discuss standards 
for the junior college library, using as a 
basis for the discussion Elizabeth West’s 
standards, as published in the Texas 
Outlook, June, 1929. 

At the close of this first session, a 
committee, composed of Fay Tunison, 
Woodrow Wilson High School and 
Junior College Library, Long Beach, 
chairman; Ermine Stone, Sarah Law- 
rence College; Beatrice C. Gamble, 
Principia College Library, and Helen I. 
Borneman, Wilson College, was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions to be pre- 
sented at the next session of the round 
table. 

At the session on Thursday morning, 
June 26, the Committee made its report, 
and after a long and thoughtful discus- 
sion the following resolutions 
adopted : 

Whereas, the junior college has obligated 
itself to provide the first two years of college 
training for the student, and 

Whereas, one of the most important expe- 


riences is that furnished by the college li- 
brary, and 

Whereas, definite standards for the junior 
college library have not been formulated, and 

Whereas, individual libraries have felt the 
need of a definite measuring stick to present 
to administrative officers in furthering the 
development of their library, and 

Whereas, the junior college library has 
been thus criticised in the College and ref- 
erence library yearbook No. 1: “It is not 
too much to say that at present the junior 
college libraries as a group fall far short 
of efficiency either in service or in books. This 


were 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


‘Measuring Stick”’ 


deficiency is one of the most serious counts 
against the junior college as it now exists. 
If junior colleges are to be admitted to full 
academic fellowship, they must look to their 
libraries at once,” therefore, be it 

Resolved that it is the consensus of the 
Junior College Round Table of the American 
Library Associtaion in conference assembled 
June, 1930, that, in establishing standards for 
junior college libraries, the following. mini- 
mum requirements be recommended. 


Book Stock 

1. For libraries of 500 students or less. 

It is recommended that the initial book stock 
for any junior college, no matter how small, 
be not less than 5,000 well selected volumes, 
with moderate duplication, these to be ac- 
quired before opening if possible, or cer- 
tainly within three years. It is recom- 
mended that the basic book collection for this 
group be at least 10,000 volumes, to be ac- 
quired as quickly as possible. 

2. For libraries of 500 to 1,000 students. 

It is recommended that the initial book 
stock be 6,000 well selected volumes, with 
moderate duplication, these to be acquired be- 
fore opening, if possible, or within two 
years. The basic book collection for this 
group should not be less than 15,000 volumes. 

3. For libraries of more than _ 1,000 
students. 

It is recommended that the initial book 
stock be 7,000 well selected volumes, with 
moderate duplication, these to be acquired be- 
fore opening if possible, or within one year. 
The basic book collection for this group 
should not be less than 20,000 volumes. 


Book Budget 

1. For the library of 500 students or less. 

There should be at the disposal of the li- 
brarian for the first three years while the 
initial book stock is being purchased (over 
and above maintenance) $6,500 per year for 
books and periodicals. After the initial stock 
is obtained, the budget for books and peri- 
odicals should not be less than $1,500 per 
year. 

2. For the library of 500 to 1,000 students. 

There should be at the disposal of the 
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librarian for the first two years while the 
initial book stock is being purchased (over 
and above maintenance) not less than $10,000 
per year for books and periodicals. After this 
is obtained the annual appropriation for books 
and periodicals should not be less than $2,500. 

3. For the library of more than 1,000 
students. 

There should be at the disposal of the 
librarian for the first year while the initial 
book stock is being purchased (over and above 
maintenance) not less than $25,000. The an- 
nual appropriation for books and periodicals, 
thereafter, should not be less than $5.00 per 
pupil. 

Personnel 


1. For the library of 500 students or less. 

It is recommended that there should be 
two professional librarians, supplemented by 
student help and clerical assistance. 

2. For the library of 500 to 1,000 students. 

It is recommended that there should be a 
librarian and three professional assistants 
(a cataloger, a reference librarian and a loan 
desk assistant) to be supplemented by student 
help and clerical assistance. 

3. For the library of more than 1,000 
students. 

It is recommended that there should be the 
same staff as for group 2, with an additional 
professional librarian for each additional 500 
students. 


In every case the person designated as head 
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librarian shall be equal in rank with the full 
professor and department head; the profes- 
sional staff with the grade just below the 
department head, or at least with the grade 
of instructor. 


It was decided to send copies of these 
resolutions to the various accrediting 
agencies throughout the United States, 
to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and to the Junior College Jour- 
nal. It was emphasized also that these 
resolutions were not final, but were to be 
used as a basis for discussion among 
junior college librarians during the 
next few years until a definite set of 
standards could be finally adopted. 

Ermine Stone was appointed chair- 
man of next year’s round table, and it 
was suggested that any questions or 
comments on the resolutions be sent to 
her. 

The meeting adjourned after thank- 
ing the Committee on Resolutions for 
their thoughtful work, Miss West, for 
being allowed to use her printed stand- 
ards and the American Library Associa- 
tion for the opportunity to meet to- 
gether for discussion. 

ELEANOR M. Homer, Secretary. 


The Interested Member Gets Results 


That the endowment effort is the most 
important activity now before the Asso- 
ciation ; that wherever the active cooper- 
ation of librarians has been given, results 
have been commensurate; and that to 
carry the plan to completion the assist- 
ance of more librarians in a larger num- 
ber of cities is needed, were points 
stressed in discussion following the en- 
dowment luncheon at Los Angeles, a 
brief report of which was given in the 
July Bulletin. 


In opening the meeting which was 


called by the Special Membership Com- 


mittee, George B. Utley, chairman, said: 

At the Midwinter meeting we had a report 
of progress on this enterprise in which we are 
engaged. It was an encouraging report even 
then, and now, six months later, it is even 
more encouraging because we are able to say 
that notwithstanding difficulties and notwith- 
standing some unfortunate conditions in indus- 
trial and financial lines, we have more than 
passed the halfway mark in obtaining our mil- 
lion dollars for the endowment fund. 

You will remember that for several years 
the Carnegie Corporation was good enough to 
give grants to the American Library Associa- 
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tion. Following that practice for several 
years, it announced that its policy would be 
changed somewhat. It gave us at that time 
$1,000,000 outright from which we can con- 
sider that we have an income of about $50,000 
a year. Another million is, we believe, in 
sight if the American Library Association can 
raise a million by its own efforts. 

We are, as you know, engaged in raising 
that second million dollars, and we are more 
than halfway to our goal in that enterprise. 


President Keogh, who was called upon 
next, said in part: 


Unfortunately, we have to admit that money 
is necessary to our work. You are already 
familiar with the endowment plan. I do be- 
lieve it is the most important and significant 
thing before the Association at this time and 
something we must push until it is put over. 


Secretary Carl H. Milam was called 
upon to tell how the million dollars will 
be used. 


The budgets of the A. L. A. may seem com- 
plicated to members, as they do to the officers 
and the Executive Board, but they fall into 
three groups. There is the group which we 
call “Membership and Conference, Booklist 
and Publications.” This group is self-sup- 
porting. 

Then there is a special group of activities,— 
such as the Union list of foreign government 
serials, certain scholarships and fellowships, 
Library Extension Institute, D. C. numbers on 
L. C. cards,—for which special appropriations 
have been made. 

The third group of activities is represented 
primarily by Headquarters rent, Library Ex- 
tension, Adult Education, and the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 

We are seeking endowment for such special 
activities as library extension, adult education, 
etc. 

When we complete the program which we 
hope will bring the other million dollars, mean- 
ing $50,000 a year in addition to sustaining 
memberships, we shall be able not only to con- 
tinue the activities now carried on, but from 
year to year to take on other activities which 
in the judgment of the Association seem most 
important at the time. 


I think all the members of the Executive 
Board this year feel that if we could do one 
thing more, it would be to provide advisory 
assistance in school library work. There are 
other projects approved and waiting to be 
financed,—library work with children, special 
publications for bibliography, advisory assist- 
ance in college and university libraries. Which 
ones are undertaken from time to time will 
have to be decided by the Executive Board. 


Linda A. Eastman and L. Elsa Loeber 
told of local results obtained from the 
special membership plan. 


“It is not easy for me to ask for money,” 
said Miss Eastman, who completed the Cleve- 
land quota of fifteen memberships single- 
handed. “It is not easy for any of us to ask 
for money, I suppose. But I have learned 
one thing: If you ask people for money and 
they give it, they are going to be interested 
as they never were before. I think that is 
one of the local benefits that will come from 
this effort to raise money for the A. L. A.— 
that it also interests people in the local 
library.” 


Miss Loeber described the efforts in 
New York City which secured forty- 
two of its quota of one hundred mem- 
berships. Two meetings were held and 
letters sent. 

I think that if atl the librarians could get 
the details and working plan of the endow- 
ment effort—could know what it is for and 
what we are trying to do—we might, through 
them, be able to interest people in many cities 
as we have in a few. The great need now is 
for more librarians in more cities to put the 
plan into execution. 


In reply to a suggestion made that 
letters from the Committee Chairman in 
Chicago were securing results, Dr. Bost- 
wick said: 

A great deal of this money is coming be- 
cause of the personality of the librarian in the 
place where it is asked. Miss Eastman, for 
example, has proved that she has fifteen friends 
in Cleveland. I have shown I have two or 
three friends in St. Louis. I hope I have four 
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or five more. I am pretty sure if a letter 
comes to St. Louis from Chicago, it won't 
secure any more than if it came from St. 
Louis. I think the letters ought to go out 
personally from the librarians because this 
money is going to be raised very largely by 
personal influence. 

It was pointed out that President 
Keogh had exerted influence outside of 
New Haven and Chairman Utley outside 
of Chicago, and that there was no need, 
therefore, for librarians to limit their 
influence geographically. 

New Sustaining Members since the 
list was last published in the Bulletin 


are: Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great Neck, 
N. Y., and T. S. Willcox, Kasota, Minn. 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., has joined as a Contributing 
Member. 

A sustaining membership of $100 a 
year will count as $2,000 toward the 
fund; a contributing membership of $25 
a year as $500; and a new $2 member- 
ship as $40. Contributions or pledges 
may be sent to George B. Utley, chair- 
man of the Special Membership Com- 
mittee, A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Who’s Who In the A. L. A. 
The First Vice-President: A 


Southern 


To learn that Louis R. Wilson, first 
vice-president of the American Library 
Association, and librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, leads (and 
has led for years) a double life would 
be a shock to those who know him only 
casually or by reputation. Those who 
know him intimately, however, have 
long been aware of this duplicity. Al- 
though he has been known as a leader 
in library affairs of the Southeast for 
years, still many at the University of 
North Carolina know him for an able 
and astute administrator of University 
business. 

There is a special kind of fool-hardi- 
ness that makes a man invaluable to any 
business he happens to be in: a constitu- 
tional inability to stay within the con- 
fines of his job. In 1912 Dr. Wilson 
organized the University Extension 
Division and was director of it until 
1921. The next year he began to de- 





, "Contributed by_a member of the University of 
North Carolina Library staff. 


Leader* 


velop the University Press, of which he 
is still the director. In 1912 he founded 
The Alumni Review and was its editor 
until 1924. For four years he edited the 
University publication, Studies in phil- 
ology, and is now associate editor of 
Social Forces and The University News 
Letter. He has been a support and right 
arm for two University administrations. 
There is little reason why he should not 
fulfill this office for another now be- 
ginning. 

3orn in Lenoir, North Carolina, and a 
graduate of his state university, Dr. 
Wilson is known to the library world of 
the Southeast as one of the organizers 
of the North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion and of the Southeastern Library 
Association. He helped create the state 
library commission and was its chairman 
for seven years. His influence in the 
project for the Southeast which led to 
the interest of the Rosenwald Fund in 
county libraries is not to be discounted. 

In his own special bailiwick, the Uni- 
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versity library, his activity has been 
equally various. In thirty years he has 
made a library that has used up and 
rejected two buildings and has com- 
menced on a third. Beginning as a 
graduate student-librarian in 1901, with 
a collection of 32,000 books in a little 
Southern-Grecian building where the 
topmost shelves were reached only by 
perilous ladders, he now directs a col- 
lection of over 200,000 volumes in a 
structure a dozen times as large. 

In this library the North Carolina 
collection, devoted to every phase of 
the state’s history, has reached the size 
of over 40,000 volumes—greater than 
the whole University library in 1901. 


Trustees 


Epriror’s Nore—Current interest in certifi- 
cation for librarians led to a request for the 
following trustees’ articles on the New York 
Standards of Service. While we present both 
sides of the question, as far as the Council of 
the American Library Association is on record, 
it is in favor of certification for librarian- 
ship. 

The Standards have been admirably pre- 
sented in the Library Journal for July 1930, 
in an article recommended to trustees who may 
be interested in the subject. 


Certification for Public Library 
Service 
By Freperick W. Betts 
President, Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 

I am invited to state the problem of 
certification as I see it. I shall not 
indulge in any general theories. The 
Syracuse Public Library system em- 
ploys about 100 people. The system 
includes the main library, nine branch 
libraries, sixteen stations in the city, and 
a book supply system for seven villages 
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In an entirely different field, the Hanes 
collection—designed to illustrate the de- 
velopment of the written record—com- 
prises over 360 incunabula, as well as 
other material relative to its purpose, 

In September, 1931, a new library 
school, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity library, will open its doors at 
Chapel Hill. This will be a material 
sign of an idea toward the furtherance 
of which Dr. Wilson has worked for 
more than ten years—an agency to sup- 
ply to the Southeast library workers 
from among its own people for that 
institution of which that region stands 
so much in need—the library. 


Section 


in Onondaga County outside the city. 
The Public Library maintains its own 
apprentice class. The trustees have a 
“Book Committee” which has charge of 
personnel. One member of the Board 
is president of the Board of Trustees of 
Syracuse University. Five other mem- 
bers of the Board, and the Librarian, 
are college or university men. All mem- 
bers serve without pay. We have “hired 
and fired” of our own free will, subject 
to the civil service laws of the state of 
New York and the city of Syracuse. 
We have tried to live up to our respon- 
sibility. We believe in our Public Li- 
brary as the University of the Common 
People. We have tried to equip it with 
books and a staff of workers who would 
serve its public intelligently. We have 
college graduates in the system, and we 
have high school graduates in the sys- 
tem. On the whole we prefer college 
graduates. We pay them at the begin- 
ning a higher salary. At the end, or as 
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the years pass, we advance all, and in- 
crease their pay, according to merit. 
Now for the important fact. Some 
of the members of our staff could not 
go to college. Some of them did go. 
But as between those who are high 
school graduates and those who are col- 
lege graduates we have never discovered 
a difference in ability which should pro- 
hibit our right to select for public li- 
brary service a high school graduate. 
There are high school graduates in the 
Syracuse Public Library system who 
are a credit and honor to the system and 
to the city. Before me as I write is a 
proposed plan for certification for pub- 
lic library service in the state of New 
York. It is an elaborate plan, covering 
fourteen pages of typewritten manu- 
script. It is impossible to mention here 
its details. It is a sample of extension 
of bureaucratic administration which is 
going on everywhere. We are informed 
that this plan will go into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. After that date no one can 
be admitted to the staff of an accredited 
public library in New York State who 
has not had two or more years of col- 
lege education or its equivalent as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This means that the Board of 
Trustees of the Syracuse Public Library 
can no longer exercise its common sense, 
intelligence, discretion and knowledge 
of conditions in Syracuse, below the 
level of college certificates. Had that 
tule been in operation in the past it 
would have robbed the public library 
system in this state of some of the finest 
and most useful of its members. If it 
operates in the future it will commit the 
same kind of robbery. It will take from 
every board of trustees of public libra- 
ries one of those important responsibili- 


ties which makes every board a training 
school for self-government. 

From the inside, at the top, a strong 
case can be made for certification. Pro- 
fessionalism demands it. There are 
some real gains in it. But from that 
broader point of view of self-govern- 
ment, opportunity, and practical prob- 
lems of efficient service to society, the 
gains of certification in the Syracuse 
Public Library system will not compen- 
sate for our losses. It is an unneces- 
sary interference with the self-govern- 
ment of our present system, which has 
developed a public library which is up- 
to-date and efficient. 


Standards in Library Service 
By Cuarves H. WILtTsIE 


President, Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, Rochester, N. Y. 


The New York State plan for the 
certification of librarians is before me; 
also the article by Dr. Frederick W. 
Betts. My remarks are not intended in 
any way to be a reply to Dr. Betts, but 
merely an expression of how the pro- 
posal strikes me. 

The Rochester Public Library organ- 
ization is similar to that of Syracuse, 
but larger. We also have the college 
graduate and the high school graduate, 
each in her special place. We also aim 
to emphasize those two features which 
are most vital to library service, namely 
librarians and books. We are proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the best 
service can be rendered by those who 
have the best preparation for it. 

Like other libraries, we have tried to 
find answers to two questions: (1) 
What constitutes the best service, and 
(2) What constitutes the best prepara- 
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tion for it. We have been interested in 
the efforts which have been made in 
many progressive states to answer these 
questions. Some of them have passed 


laws on the subject years ago. In so 
doing they have legally established 


standards, which is one of the funda- 
mental functions of government. 

A New York law of 1921 gives the 
Regents power to fix standards of serv- 
ice for all libraries supported by public 
tax. That sounds reasonable to us tax- 
payers. Under the system of voluntary 
certification developed since then twenty- 
nine members of our staff already hold 
certificates. We believe a 
number of others have the 


sufficient 
necessary 
educational qualifications and training, 
so that we can fully meet the state 
standard when it takes effect. But if 
we are lacking, we shall have to im- 
prove, and that will do us good. 

We believe in this plan because we 
think it will assist us in maintaining a 
high standard of service, thereby in- 
creasing our duties and responsibilities 


and our self-respect. In some of the 
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smaller libraries it may work a tem- 
porary hardship. But the provisions of 
the law and the regulations are suff- 
ciently liberal and elastic to permit a 
reasonable application of the principle 
to a library of any size or grade. 
Standards, 


legally established, are 


mile posts of progress. They are so 
numerous in commerce, industry and 
especially in education 
hardly aware of them. 
A “Minimum Standard for Public 
Libraries” has been in operation in New 
The 
now adopted are 
merely an advance on those established 
a generation ago. 


that we are 


York State for thirty-six years. 
higher standards 
The new regulations 
provide that any library operating “a 
service less than half that determined as 
normal for its population” is to lose its 
standing in the family of libraries. The 
normal requirements for the various 
grades of libraries seem to me reason- 
able and leniency is personified in the 
degree of delinquency that is to be per- 
mitted before an official spanking is 
administered. 


A. L. A. News 


Midwinter Meetings 


The Midwinter Meetings of the As- 
sociation will be held on December 29 
and 30 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 


Message from Mrs. Coolidge 


In recognition of her devotion to the 
cause of fine music, Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge was voted an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Library Associa- 
tion at the Los Angeles conference. 

“Mrs. Coolidge’s generosity has led 
to many gifts of chamber music concerts 
to various libraries of the country,” the 


resolution adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council states. “As an example, during 
the past season a series of eight historic 
chamber music recitals was given by the 
London String Quartet at the Boston 
Public Library and repeated at several 
of its suburban branches. . . . We all 
know that the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation represents a gift to the 
Library of Congress of more than 
$500,000.” 

In acknowledging the action of the 
Council, Mrs. Coolidge wrote the Sec- 
retary : “I am more pleased and touched 
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than I can tell you at receiving your 
notification of the delightful honor 
which the American Library Associa- 
tion has conferred upon me. It is need- 
less to say that I accept it with the ut- 
most pleasure and may I request you to 
convey to each member of the confer- 
ence my most appreciative thanks.” 


Degrees Conferred 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Library Science was conferred on Sarah 
Byrd Askew, librarian and organizer of 
the New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission, and member of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Institution Libraries, on 
June 7 by the New Jersey College for 
Women. Dr. John M. Thomas, presi- 
dent of Rutgers University, officiated, 
declaring that through Miss Askew’s 
“enthusiastic, tactful and persevering ef- 
forts the state she loves with such rare 
devotion has advanced to the foremost 
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rank in the extent and efficiency of its 
public libraries.” 

Nina Browne, for twenty years regis- 
trar of the A. L. A., and also associate 
secretary during part of that time, has 
also been the recipient of a degree, an 
honorary doctorate of literature, con- 
ferred by Smith College in June. Miss 
Browne, cited as “a learned librarian and 
a lover of books,” is keeper of the ar- 
chives at Smith. She is joint editor of 
the A. L. A. portrait index. 


Miss Merrill in Hawaii 


Following her attendance at the sec- 
ond Pan-Pacific Conference at Hono- 
lulu, August 9 to 23, Julia Wright 
Merrill, executive assistant to the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension, is visit- 
ing county libraries in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Miss Merrill was an official 
delegate to the conference, at which she 
spoke on modern trends in library work. 








Los Angeles Third Largest Conference 


A final count of registrations shows that the Los Angeles conference 
was the third largest in the history of the Association, with 2,023 persons 
registered. The Pacific Coast states had the largest representation, 1,246. 
For those who like to find new faces and new friends as well as old at 
the conferences, the Los Angeles meeting was a boon. It was a delight to 
find so many of the younger librarians from California and the other 
Pacific Coast states attending their first conference. 

We liked their looks so well that it is our sincere hope that we shall see 
many of them at next year’s meeting and at succeeding ones. With the 
Lindberghs and Hawks constantly setting transcontinental travel records 
only to break them, we note that 470 delegates this year came from east of 
the Mississippi. We note that figure in the hope that next year it will be 
smashed by the number of delegates we meet on the east coast who came 
from the west. This year ninety delegates came from one eastern state 
alone. Will some western state break that record at the conference in 1931? 





Cora M. Beatty. 


























One thousand 
useful books 


By the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library. Carefully selected. Grouped 
by subject. Critical, descriptive notes. 
Publishers, prices. A buying guide 
as well as a useful loan desk tool. 
80 p. Paper, 40c; 10, $3.50; 25, 
$7.50; 50, $12; 100, $17. 


Helps for club program makers 


By Elizabeth G. Henry. Bibliog- 
raphy of material arranged under 
more than 150 subject groups. Spe- 
cial features: material on program 
making; directory of periodicals, 
organizations, and state agencies 
which give assistance to clubs. 76 p. 
Paper, 65c; 10 or more 55c each. 


Additions to the A. L. A. List 





Previously Announced 


Book selection, Drury............ 


The program for elementary 
school library service 


By Lucile F. Fargo. Considers 
the present status of the elementary 
school library, seeks to clarify aims 
and practices, indicates points at 
issue, and suggests policies for fu- 
ture development. 208 p. Cloth, 
probable price $2.25. 


Library service for children 


By Effie L. Power. Stimulating 
discussion of values followed by 
practical considerations of book col- 
lection, planning, equipment, circu- 
lation, reference service, reading 
guidance, special problem of ado- 
lescents, extension work. 325 p. 
Cloth, probable price, $2.75 








Children’s library yearbook, No. 2.........22.2.2....2.--:0200--00+ 1.35 
College and reference library yearbook, No. 2............ 2.00 
500 books for the senior high school library................ 75 
Graded list of books for children....................2.....--------- 2.00 
Introduction to cataloging and classification, Mann.. 3.00 
Laney in the echool, Facyo._..__..................... 3.00 
The modern high school and its library, Hill.............. 15 
Order work for libraries, Drury.............................------ 2.25 
Reference books of 1929, Mudge and others................ 60 


American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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